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ISOCRATES AND THE EPICUREANS 
By Habbt M. Htxbbeia 

Any study of ancient rhetoric has sooner or later to take account 
of Isocrates and the influence exerted by him, not only on the tech- 
nical study of rhetoric, but also on the style of much of later Greek 
literature. This influence is most noticeable in the first century 
before our era in the revival of Atticism. The theorists of that 
period were not content to study the style of Isocrates in the attempt 
to restore the classic purity to the debased Greek tongue, but found 
in him a model teacher of rhetoric, one who combined with instruc- 
tion in the technicalities of speaking a study of the social and political 
relations of man, the whole being infused with a breadth of view 
and seriousness of purpose which made it not unworthy the name 
"philosophy." Thus the principles of education expressed by 
Isocrates became a natural rallying-point for those who were dis- 
satisfied with both the philosophical sects and the rhetorical schools. 
To a restatement of this Isocratean ideal in education, long obscured 
by the predominance of the philosophical sects, Cicero addressed him- 
self in the De Oratore. Briefly stated, the idea which he unfolds is 
that before the time of Socrates the philosopher and orator were 
united in one person to form the perfect statesman; that Socrates and 
all his successors had made an unnatural division between philosophy 
and rhetoric, and that the time had come to reunite the two disci- 
plines, with philosophy serving as the handmaid of rhetoric in the 
training of the ideal statesman. That Cicero was closely following 
the ideas of Isocrates in formulating his doctrine is proved, not 
only by the general similarity of their educational systems, but also 
by the large number of passages in the De Oratore which so closely 
parallel passages in Isocrates as to preclude the possibility of their 
being mere coincidences. Cicero was followed a generation later 
by Dionysius with his treatise on the Attic orators. The ideal of the 
movement is well summed up in the introduction; it is to restore 
17 apxala teal <£iA6<ro0os {yqTopudi, which had fallen into disuse after 
the death of Alexander and which was being revived under the 

[Classical Philology XI, October, 1916] 405 
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inspiration of Rome. As in the case of Cicero, so with Dionysius, 
Isocrates is the model teacher, so that one can improve his character 
as well as his style by a study of Isocrates' orations. 

Most of the evidence in regard to this period comes from the 
avowed supporters of the new movement. But we have an important 
document from an opponent that deserves more thorough study than 
it has received. I refer to the Rhetorica of Philodemus. Admirably 
edited by Sudhaus in the Teubner series more than twenty years ago, 
it has remained almost ever since an unworked mine. Exception 
must be made for von Arnim's Dio von Prusa, in which he utilizes 
considerable material drawn from Philodemus, for Schneidewin's 
dissertation on book v, and a few briefer articles. But there is still 
a crying need for a fuller treatment of the many questions arising 
from this work. Much of the neglect of Philodemus is undoubtedly 
due to the obscurity of many passages even after the patient work of 
Sudhaus and to the comparatively barren results even of intensive 
study of many others. Still Philodemus remains an important figure 
in that here we have an example of the hostile criticism of rhetoric, 
which for the most part we know only from reflections in the works of 
its champions. 

In tracing the influence of Isocrates on later rhetoric I was 
impressed by the abundance of references to him in Philodemus. A 
careful examination revealed that these references were not mere 
obiter dicta, but were intimately connected with the principal points 
of his polemic. In fact, it might safely be conjectured that his work 
was prompted by the contemporary revival of interest in the larger 
and broader views of Isocrates among the rhetorical schools. Philo- 
demus has the added interest of throwing some light on the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Epicureans toward Isocrates. It is in the 
belief, then, that a consideration of his judgment on Isocrates will 
reveal the essential points of his argument, and at the same time shed 
some light on the obscurities of the history of rhetoric in the period 
between Isocrates and Cicero, that this article is offered. 

Some of the references to Isocrates present familiar biographical 
material. Such are: 

i. 196. 18: Tw& 5' 5iv wapayyiKhovaiv ovtoi, Kal 4>vaiKrjs evKKrjpias 
Seirai, nadairep evfiiXeta 4>o)vr\s ko.1 fieyedrj nai tovoi kclI irvevfia, ical 
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irpcxroyirov Kal x eL P& v K0 ^ T °v XomtoO crckpcwos d£tcopd re Kal pv6fwl, 
Kal r6X/*a kcu touwt 1 ctXXa, St' a /cat rd? 'laoKparriv einbrus 0acrt tiJj 
iroXtretas airoaTrjvai.. 1 With this compare Isoc. Panath. 10, PftiZ. 81, 
.Ep. 8, 7; Dion. Hal., 7soc. 1; Pseudo-Plut. Decern Orat. Vit. 837A, 
838E; Photius 260. 

ii. 178, frag. i&: [ItroKpar-qt jrapd] rod Kvirpio[v ritKavra e]Xa/3£v 
ei/c[o<n. Kal ira]pd Tijuo^lpi; roO K6]eavos ov[tos £kal3ei> &X]Xa 5e/ca k 

Sudhaus' restoration of 'laoKpartis may be regarded as certain in 
view of the confirmation of the gift of twenty talents from the Cyprian 
Nicocles afforded by Pseudo-Plut. Decern Orat. Vit. 838A: Kal wapa 
NikokX&ws tov Kinrpiov jSacrtXewj, 6s r\v vlos Eiiaydpov, eiKoat. raXavra 
XajScbv. Philodemus' words: 7rapd Ttfiodiov .... ekafiev dXXa Se/ca 
do not square with the statement in Pseudo-Plutarch that he received 
one talent from Timotheus after the capture of Samos. The latter 
statement is probably derived from Caecilius, and so represents a 
tradition which is inherently more trustworthy than Philodemus. 
The smaller sum, too, seems more probable, for the booty of Samos 
must have been very much reduced after paying the expenses of the 
ten months' campaign (Isoc. Ant. 111). 

ii. 50. 21 : NOj' 5' «r' iKelvo /3ct5tf u/xev, 6 irepl 'AptoroTeXous avay- 
yeKSovatv, 6tl ttjs deiXrjs iyvp.va£ei> iiri4>uvii<Tas • alvxpbv cucoiraj', 
'laoKparfiv 5' iav Xeyew. Cf. ii. 55. 5; ii. 59. 9. 

This anecdote is preserved in Cicero and Quintilian. In Philo- 
demus it is a prelude to an attack on Aristotle for deserting philosophy 
and imitating Isocrates by teaching rhetoric when he might have 
chosen political science (ii. 59. 196) or have engaged in practical 
politics (ii. 55. 16), both of which, Philodemus says, would have been 
preferable to teaching rhetoric after the manner of Isocrates. In 
connection with his denunciation of Aristotle, Philodemus remarks 
that Isocrates took the opposite course, and turned from rhetoric to 
philosophy, ii. 59. 12: Stwirw yap, on tu>v irap' abrq> ra prjTopiKa 
KaTap,a06vTO)v ovk Ibbvar' ovSels b> ovderipq Karevrvxw<u t&v Ttx v & v 
Kal irapa run 5tSd<r/cew, 'laoKparovs Kal irov rots xP^ow irpoKotpavTOS- 
&<rre k&v, el irpbrtpov eSldaffKev a\)TX\v, iirl t^\v ^avxiMTipav Kal Satpo- 
vuoripav &<xirep ehre <j>iko<To4>lav, airox^peiv. As Sudhaus has 

1 The references to Philodemus are to volume, page, and line of Sudhaus' edition. 
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shown, 1 this statement does not imply that Philodemus considered 
Isocrates' teaching as philosophy because of a few superficial resem- 
blances to Epicureanism, nor can it mean that he misunderstood 
Isocrates' use of the terms 4>CKocro<f>la and (frthoawfreiv, but it is a 
deliberate misrepresentation designed to belittle Aristotle by making 
him inferior to Isocrates. For Philodemus, as we shall see later, was 
not in doubt as to the real content of Isocrates' "philosophy." 

In the same article Sudhaus has pointed out that we learn from 
Philodemus for the first time of political differences between Isocrates 
and Aristotle. Isocrates, as his Philippus shows, was strongly in 
favor of a union of Greece under Macedonian leadership for a war 
with Persia. From Philodemus (ii. 61. 15) we learn that Aristotle 
opposed the Persian expedition: Ik /8a<riXelaj jrapeicaXei $[\mroj' 
T&re teal rrjs HepffiKtjs StaSoxys- 

From these biographical details we now turn to the passages which 
treat of his doctrines and of his activity as an orator and author. 
In several places Isocrates is called a sophist. In order fully to 
understand the meaning of these passages, it is necessary to consider 
the principles which Philodemus adopts. His discussion of the 
value of rhetoric and its place in the educational system is concerned 
first with the definition of rixfrj- After a lengthy refutation of the 
views of others he presents his own definition, which he claims is 
sanctioned by usage, and not formed, as those of his opponents have 
been, for the purpose of proving the doctrines of some school. A 
rlxw), he tells us, is a condition resulting from the observation of 
certain fundamental principles which apply to the majority of cases. 
The rixwi produces a result that is beyond the power of those who 
have not studied it. Moreover, it produces this result regularly and 
surely, and not at random. 2 

On the basis of this definition he examines the claims of rhetoric 
and makes a threefold division. These three divisions, he says, are 
not the ordinary divisions, iravrjyvpucov, iraikiTucdv, 5uco.vi.k6v, but 
<ro<l>i<TTiKfi priTopucri, generally called by him simply <ro4ntm.Kr), pr/Top««7 

' "Aristoteles bei Epikur und Philodem," Rh. Mus., XLVIII (1893), 561. 

2 i. 69, 2 = Suppl. 35. 1: 'E<rrlv rolvvv ko.1 \tytrai Tix v V T"pa rot's 'EXXqirii' ££« J) 
5t<£0e<rts clt6 Taparijpijtrews tivwv Koivuv Kal ffTOixctojduv, & Sta. ir\eit>v<av SnJ/cet twv itrl 
y.4povs, KaTaKafipdvovad ri Kal vvrreXovva toiovtov, otov 6/ioluis twv /it] fia$6vrwv oiSels, 
etrTTjKbruis Kal @efia.lws od5^ <rTOxa.<TTiKu>s. 
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in the strict sense including forensic and deliberative oratory, and 
irokiTini) or political science (ii. 245. 6). Of these three only <ro<f>i- 
<nud\ is granted the position of an art. The term <r<xj>i<rTiKr) is used 
in a technical sense, which apparently originated with the Epicureans 
and is restricted to the study of the principles of composition, with 
special reference to epideictic oratory. It is placed on a level with 
poetics, and might be called the art of prose writing, i. 122. 29 = 
Suppl. 61. 12: .... Kar' iCKqdtiav 17 <ro0i<rTwo) prjropiicfi rexvr} ris 
iariv irepi re ras imSeil-eis o'ias abroi iroiavprai, kclI tcls tu>v X67wj» 
hiaB&otis, o'iwv avrol ypa<fx>v<Tiv re Kal ffxtSia^ovaiv. $ap.h> rolvvv t6 
(itBobinbv W-eiv avrrjp, 01) waikv 5e Kadairep ovSe Tr\v iroir)Ti.Kr)v. 

To the other two branches, p-qropiKi] in the narrow sense, and 
vokiTiKi], he denies the position of an art. They lack the essential 
characteristic, namely a definite set of principles which can be 
imparted from teacher to pupil. Quite the contrary, rhetorical and 
political ability is the result of practice and experience. The suc- 
cessful public speaker may be compared to a good merchant, a hunter, 
or even a successful thief (i. 74). All succeed, however, as a result 
of their own skill based on experience, and their occupations cannot 
be called arts in the sense in which we speak of music as an art. 

Similarly <ro4>i(rrr]s means an epideictic orator, and by a natural 
enlargement of its semantic area, a teacher of epideictic oratory; and 
<T<x$>i<TTei)&.v means to teach or practice epideictic. This meaning of 
a<xi>uTTr)s is, of course, quite different from that current down to the 
fourth century. The development of meaning has been worked out 
by Brandstaetter (Leipziger Studien, 1894), and need not be repeated 
here except so far as it affects our immediate discussion. Brand- 
staetter infers from the fragments of Philodemus that Epicurus was 
the first to use (nxpurrris and related words in this sense, and that it 
became a part of the technical vocabulary of the school in the writings 
of Hermarchus and Metrodorus. But an examination of the pas- 
sages on which he based his conclusion (i. 78. 2-19; 78. 19-85. 19; 
85. 27-89. 10; 120. 10; 120. 22) will show that Philodemus nowhere 
quotes from Epicurus an example of this use of the word. The pas- 
sages are in some parts hopelessly corrupt, but the general sense is 
clear enough. It seems that Epicurus recognized epideictic oratory 
as an art, and made the distinction between this and practical 
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oratory which Philodemus makes. That he applied the term <T<xpi- 
<rTiid) to epideictic oratory cannot be proved from Philodemus. He 
is arguing against an unnamed opponent who claimed to be unable to 
find in Epicurus a statement that sophistic was an art. But the mere 
fact that Philodemus is compelled to argue that Epicurus meant this, 
instead of quoting a short sentence that would settle the question 
definitely, seems to point to the conclusion that the statement was 
not to be found in Epicurus except by implication. As to Metrodorus 
the case is simpler, for we know the title Hpds tovs aofaaras (Diog. 
Laert. x. 24), in which ao$iaTr\s probably had the meaning which it 
bears in Philodemus. We might conjecture that this work was the 
first in which the word was regularly used in the technical seme. 

With this distinction between <ro#«mKi7, p-qropucr], and irokiTticfi 
in mind it becomes easier to follow the thread of the argument through 
the maze of the fragments of Philodemus. While principally con- 
cerned to prove that all forms of rhetorical activity, practical or 
theoretical, are of little value compared with Epicurean philosophy, 
he devotes considerable space to opposing the claims of the sophistical 
rhetoricians that their schools produce practical public speakers and 
politicians. It seems like wasting energy on a very small point of 
purely academic interest unless we realize the practical bearing of such 
discussions on pedagogical questions. As von Arnim has pointed 
out in the introductory chapter of his Dio von Prusa, the tendency 
of the age was to find some one discipline which should form a com- 
plete education, so that the whole training of a youth could be placed 
in the hands of one man. To this tendency was due the absurd 
attempt of Nausiphanes to prove that a study of cf>v<no\oyla would 
produce oratorical ability. To this same tendency was due that mass 
of polemical literature of which we have ample evidence in the pages 
of Philodemus, but which has otherwise perished, and is known chiefly 
from entries in biographical notices. In this struggle the Epicureans 
had a unique position. While the other philosophical sects in general 
agreed with the rhetorical schools on the desirability of training 
the youth for the itoKi.ti.k6s /3los — -the point of difference being the 
method to be employed and the relative importance of rhetoric in 
the scheme of education — Epicurus rejected public life as beneath the 
consideration of a philosopher. At the same time he granted the 
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value of study in the rhetorical schools as an aid to literary composi- 
tion. Hence his sharp division between epideictic and other forms 
of oratory and his denial of any connection between rhetoric and 
the conduct of the practical affairs of life. But it was one of the 
cardinal principles of Isocrates' philosophy that training in rhetoric 
is a sufficient preparation for both public and private life (e.g., Ant. 
231, 275). Isocrates' doctrines were thus diametrically opposed to 
the doctrines of Epicurus. The Isocratean conception of a broad 
education based on rhetoric had suffered eclipse in the third and 
second centuries. But the polemic of Philodemus, with its frequent 
mention of the name of Isocrates, arid his insistence on the impossi- 
bility of fulfilling the Isocratean ideal of education, points to a con- 
temporary revival of the Isocratean tradition and the raising of 
rhetorical study to the plane of a philosophy or general discipline. 
Of this revival we have further evidence in the De Oratore of Cicero 
and the rhetorical works of Dionysius. 

To the statement that sophistical rhetoric does not produce 
political ability Philodemus returns again and again. It will suffice 
for our present purpose to give a few typical passages to show the 
drift of his argument. In a passage in the Hypomnematicon (ii. 240. 
15) he says: 'Hjueij ovv irpbs rds <rv£riTr)<ret.s airavT&vres ovrws UrraneOa 
\eyovres, oYi rrj juef <to<1>kxtik§ ov <rvp.fiifiriKe /xeKirrfv iroKiTiKrjv ex iw > 
p.r)8' elvai Tavr-qv Kal iroki.Tudjv, p,r]8' 8Aws ebrd t£>v prjropiK&v 8i8a<TKa- 
Xetow airorekeitrdai 8bvap.iv iroki.Ti.Kriv Kal toKitikovs avSpas irpoeCkrip,- 
pivovs iv irpa,KT$ prjropeveiv teal ev ciacKr/alais Kal tois aXXois rod Sijpov 
avKKoyois irpoxupetv, Kal koB6 prjTopucf), pi) <rvp.pef3T)Kevat, t6 wokiTucrj 
dvai Kal vwapxew avrrjv iravTUS Kal iro\iTi.Kr)v Kal rov pr/ropa tto\iti.k6v 
Kal 8r]priy6pov, Kal Kar' ovOev dpokoyovpev re? \tyopevq ritxlv wokirucfiv 
inrapxHv avpfiifiriKi'vat. rr)v prfropiKrjv, ov8' thai, wavrus 4>apev irdht.Ti.K6v 
evO&iis rdv piiropa, dXXa Kal oi)8' dSXcos elvai ttoKitikov rdv prjropa, oiide 
Kadawep Kara o-iravucrepav avvi\B&.av irapa tois apxaiois iras 6 Xeyuv 
ev Srjpoj prjroip iKaXeiro. 

To this summary of Philodemus' position we may add one more 
statement which shows still more clearly the nature of the pretensions 
of the rhetorical schools: i. 222. 4: 'AiroTedewpripivwv roiyapovv, w 
r&i'e 7r<u, airavrwv a pip-q <t>a<rl rives Kal SiSay para rrjs p-qropiKrjs 
inrapxeiv, &n ra pev Kartyevarai, to. 8' ov8ev xPW-Vtvei tois pi] ra 
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prfropiKa <ro<f>uTrevov<n, 8rfkov 8ti irofiireverai irap' avTots to ptyripa tuv 
liaOiJuarav Kal r&v rexv&v elvcu Kai tip' ivdr\Ki}v Kal a<f>eTT)pioi> rqv 
ptjTOpucfiv Kal juSXXw Iri. p.tra ttjs irei0ovs ~Kap.0avop.ivqv. 

After this extended digression, which, I hope, has made clear the 
point that Philodemus uses <to0wtik^ in the sense of epideictic ora- 
tory, and <T(x}>uTTi}s of the professional writer of epideictic orations and 
teacher of rhetoric, let us return to the passages in which Isocrates 
is classed with the sophists. The first is a short fragment which 
evidently belongs to a passage discussing whether or not rhetoric is 
an art. 

ii. 122, frag, iv: . . . . <f>iKo<x6<f>ovs, Kal Xeyowri rbv '\o-0Kparr\v 
Kal rbv Topylav Kal rbv Kvcriav bpoXoyeiv ovk txtiv lino'rqp.nv. 'Airt- 
8avus 8i \eyerai. Kal aSvvarus, eweiSri rexvtrai re eirrjyy eKkovro elvai 
Kal SiSat-eiv SXiKovs, Kadawep Kal wapa JlKariovi. Topyias. '0 8e 'I<ro- 
Kparrjs Kal re'xfas KardXiirbpievos aXXoi re ttoKXoI aotfuaral davpaarriv 
avrriv elvai t&x v W airocfra'wovT ai, k&v do ... . 

The statement that Philodemus criticizes is based on the prin- 
ciple enunciated in his definition that an art must rest on a definite 
set of facts and laws which can be called scientific knowledge («ri- 
arrinr]). As applied to Isocrates the statement that he did not claim 
to possess iirurTriitri probably refers to Ant. 185: iKeivnv Se ttjv 
hnffTinxrjv ovSerepoi rvyxavovaw exovres, Si' tjs av ol pev a&Xrjras ovs 
fiovht)6eiev, ol 8e pijTopes Ikovovs irovfi<rai€v, by which Isocrates means, 
as he explains farther on, that there is no science which can by itself 
produce orators. All any science can do is to develop the natural 
gifts of the pupil. The unnamed opponent does, as Philodemus 
indignantly asserts, wrest the plain meaning of Isocrates. 

To support his claim that there is an art of epideictic oratory he 
cites the Panegyric, Panathenaic, Busiris and Helen of Isocrates as 
examples of speeches which show pedoSos. 

i. 127. 20: .... el m 1 ) T0V HavriyvpiKov %<j>r\ \byov tov 'laoKparovs 

rj rbv HavaOnva'iKbv fj rbv Bowripw Kal rr\v x \W\ivr\v aptdbSus 

Cf. i. 99. 5&=Suppl. 48. 15: Tov 8k ev 777 4>i\o(Tocj)la rrj Kad' ripas 
avearpappivov Kal twv riyovpivuv tovs 'IffOKparelovs ~kbyovs Kal tovs 
bpoiovs ovk apedbSas Kal <rxe8idfeo-0(H Kal ypafaaOai Kar' &Kpav 
ekevKTiKbu bm. to "SoKelv 'EiriKovpq Tixfqv ovxl ptv iirapxew oxXw^ 
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veumidiv iravTws ov8k w'heovatfvTas ktK." Here Philodemus is answer- 
ing an opponent. The tov .... ave<TTpap.p.evov and twv -fiyov/xivcov 
refer to Zeno and Philodemus. 

Another fragment is particularly baffling: i. 147. col. ii: irepal- 
vtoQai vopi£ov<Ti., ixrjd' av irov Kai 4>iko<ro4>iav rfiv iavrcHv 8vvapiv Kai 
Thyyqv elvai. El 5' iPovkovro p,ev rexvrjv elvcu, rfiv 8' avri)v elirov § 
\shm\v rj juAXktt' h> XPV°~*<- <rwo)vvp,us t% t&v 'ItroKparocw*' ml tS>v 
bp.oi.iov iicaXow. Hw(fia£ov yovv iKtivqv t<£ SKca yivet, Kai oixl t6 
XLepiirarriTucdv tj 'Zrauciiv [p6vov a'lpe<n]v ? This seems to mean that 
the rhetoricians claimed for themselves a kind of art or philosophy 
not like that of any sect, but a philosophy in the broad pre-Platonic 
use of the word adopted by the Isocrateans. The reference is, of 
course, to the use of 0iXcxro<£la by Isocrates in the older sense of 
study or intellectual pursuit. The technical meaning was given the 
word by Plato, while the Isocrateans kept the word in its broader 
sense. Unfortunately the passage is too corrupt to permit us to fix 
any definite limits to the duration of this form of teaching under 
the inspiration of Isocrates. 

Two more passages in which Isocrates' name appears illustrate 
Philodemus' distinction between practical orators and epideictic 
orators or sophists; Isocrates is contrasted with Demosthenes and 
Lycurgus, Themistocles and Pericles. 

ii. 97. 10: Uapa<rxVI* a i'i£ovTai 8k t&v p.kv IpxpaKTUV Arjpaadevijs 
Kai AvKovpyos, tS>v 8e ao^urruv 'laoKparris .... 

ii. 233. 11: '6rav to'ivvv Qeiu<TTOi<kia Xiyi] Kai IlepuXea, ttoXitikous 
Xe7€i Kada Kai <f?UKiui>a- el 8' 'laoKpaTijv Kai Marpus il^jj, ixtpos ti 
TepuoraTCU.' ktX. 

Further, in support of his theory that sophistical training does 
not produce political ability, he comments on the weakness of the 
Isocrateans in practical politics: ii. 250. 23: iroXKol 8k t&v iv tjj 
<r<xf>urTi.KiJ rfjv Kar' 'lcroKpar-qv irepiweKOL^p.evusv Siadeaiv ovt' evireipiav 
exoucri 7roXiTiK)jf ovre \6yovs a> 8r] p.(a Swavrai iroieladai, Kai 8t.Ka<TTr}p'up 
k&v apa tot' elwuo-i, rep yekwn roiis anovovras iroiovau> ktSv^CKew .... 

A general criticism is aimed at the sophists that their speeches 
are not suitable for public delivery. Specific criticism of Isocrates 
is quoted from Demetrius, who found his long periods hard to deliver, 
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and from Hieronymus in a passage which is also quoted by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, De Isoc. 13 (i. 197. 5 ff.). 1 

In a passage discussing Ae'£is the Kakbs \6yos of Isocrates is con- 
trasted with the <rty.vb% of Demosthenes: i. 150. 5: Ov nivrot. Kara 
fih> rbv koKov fj rbv <rep.vbv \byov olov rbv 'laoKparovs Kal t&v bpaiuv 
77 rbv Aqpxxrdevovs Kal t&v avakbywv ovSevbs ovre irpbs aKoifv eiraiadrj- 
<xbp.ed' b/joi&naros, ovre irpbs havoiav xpwjue'wus deupovyev clvtovs. 

The preference of some for the style of Thucydides to that of 
Isocrates is recognized in i. 151. 19. In discussing style he goes so 
far as to say that Isocrates had only two or three imitators, and 
anonymous authorities are cited to show that Isocrates had no 
uniform style: i. 153. 14: 'laoKparei yap rj iravTairacnv ovSeis j) 8v' rj 
rpets dftoioTpbTTcas duTidrjaav p&vov, nvh M <£a<ri nyd' avrov rbv \byov 
I<roKparovs opoiov ep. ira<n yeyovivcu rols avyypap.pa<nv. The 
latter statement was perfectly natural, and the fact is noticed by 
Dionysius (De Isoc. 20), but the former is incredible and must be due 
to the desire to belittle Isocrates owing to the growing influence of 
the Isocratean revival. 

Two more passages may be added at this point for the sake of 
completeness, although the meaning is very obscure. 

ii. 70. frag, vi: [Ei Se] Kal avv rr} dvva[nei ravrgl (jrfjirovaw 'Icro- 
KpaTrjv Troirjcrai ri toiovtov, [rravrus a]iridavbv tOTiv. [Ov yap irpa]r- 
rovres ra koivcl ovd'] 'ixovres l<TTo[piav — ■ \03povov — Kal rbv X670U ? 
One might conjecture that this was a part of a passage showing the 
impossibility of passing from the sophistical school to a successful 
political career. The sentence might then be paraphrased as follows : 
If they say that with the ability to write epideictic orations Isocrates 
was able to exert any influence on the course of politics, this is quite 
incredible. 

ii. 213. 27: ... . tijs 'laoKp&Tovs [Kal /x]iipio[i ir]pbs tovtois 
[erepoi, we]pl &v [K\i[yo\vTa [fiyidiveiv &Kai[pb]v fonv. This comes 
at the end of a long list of statesmen and generals whose careers 
are cited to offset the Stoic argument that only the sapiens is a 
good general or statesman. The context requires the name of some 
general or statesman, and the first thought is to supply Ti/t60eos 

1 A similar criticism is found in i. 33. 13=ii. 257. 20=Suppl. 18. 12, without men- 
tion of Isocrates but with evident reference to his style. 
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padr\ before ti)s 'IcroKparovs. Without seeing the papyrus it is impos- 
sible to judge the possibility of filling the gap with these words. 
Apparently there is a considerable gap in the papyrus before rfc 
'lvoKparovs. But the precise restoration is immaterial, as nothing 
new about Isocrates can be derived from the passage. 

In several other passages one can see an attack on Isocrates and 
his successors by reading between the lines. There is, of course, a 
polemic implied in Philodemus' division of rhetoric and his denial 
of the position of an art to any branch of rhetoric except epideictic, 
for Isocrates claimed to prepare his pupils for public life. Moreover, 
Isocrates claimed to make his pupils better men in their private rela- 
tions (Ant. 84. 99; Ep. iv. 2). Philodemus has such a statement in 
mind when he says in i. 223. 11: difkov 8n iropweberai Tap' abrois 
r6 \vt\ripa. tuv padripaTUv Kal tuv Ttyyuv elvai Kal riv' ivdrfK-qv ml 
a<j>errfpiov tt\v pt\ropiKr\v Kal paKkov en pera rfjs ireiBovs \apfiavo- 
pivrjv . . . . ri pevroi papTVpeicrdat. Sia tuv aTOTekecrparuv, us ol 
rrj prjTopuqj irpoSi.aTpel\j/avT€s apelvovs yivovrai tuv bpoytvuv, SiaoreX- 
\bptda, <f>a<TKovT€s. 

In i. 216. 19 the sophists are criticized for perverting public morals 
by their encomia of bad men. The examples given are Busiris and 
Polyphemus, the former evidently referring to the famous encomium 
of Isocrates. 

If we turn from the definite references to Isocrates to the treat- 
ment of his successors we find the material scarcer. We have already 
presented two passages which belong here: ii. 57. 5: tuv axfr' 1<tokp6ltovs 
eir' iviuv SXkuv <to4>i<ttuv , and i. 148. 10: t{J tuv 'IcroKpaTucuv ical tuv 
bpo'vuv (t£x v v) iitakovv. The last passage especially, taken in its con- 
text with the contrast between the philosophy of the Isocrateans 
and the Peripatetic or Stoic philosophies, points to a continuance of 
the doctrines of Isocrates in a definite group of rhetorical schools, or, 
which is probably nearer the truth, a reappearance of these doctrines 
after a period of eclipse by the philosophical sects. 

Of more specific references we have only one, and that one is 
doubtful. Matris is coupled with Isocrates in ii. 233. 11: 8Tav 
to'lvvv QtpioroKkia Xeyr; /cat Ilept/cXea, TroXiTiKoiis Xeyei Kada ical 
Quiciuva- el 5' 'Icronparriv nal Marpw' tyr/, pepos n irepucrTaTai- Kal 
yap QepicrTOKkrjs Kal HepiKkrjs Kal Tore Kal vvv aKp&raToi voovvrat. 
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kclI \4yovrai- ei 5e Xeyovrai p-firopes ml ocroi irtpl MaVpw fjaav, us 
$heytv, oi>K ax6«Xe rovvo/xa ridivat roi$ ttoXitmkhs dXXd reus hi daripov 
us Kav priropas roiis repi b.t}px>a6£vt\v ical KaXXiarpaTcv, ot Xiyovrai 
rifv iro\iTiKt}v tceKTrjadat. dOvafiiv, a^iucraifiev eiwelv uv /ecu Iv etXXc«) 
fiipei iirep;vri<rdrip.ev. 

This is merely a restatement of Philodemus' favorite doctrine that 
sophistic rhetoric has nothing to do with statesmanship. Themisto- 
cles and Pericles, he says, form one class, Isocrates and Matris another. 
The same name (pr/Topes) cannot with propriety be applied to both 
classes. On the basis of this passage W. Schmid has proposed 1 
to consider Matris as an imitator of the style of Isocrates. This he 
intended as a correction of the view of Holzer, 2 who classed Matris 
as a representative of the "Asian" style. It seems doubtful, though, 
whether such a positive statement as Schmid's can fairly be deduced 
from Philodemus' words. Matris is a shadowy figure at best. We 
learn from Athenaeus that he wrote an Encomium Heraclis, which 
Holzer has shown to be the source of a part of the fourth book of 
Diodorus Siculus. The other reference in Athenaeus is merely a bit 
of gossip about his diet. A passage in Pseudo-Longinus (13), appar- 
ently overlooked by both Schmid and Holzer, but noticed by Suse- 
mihl, seems to be the most valuable evidence of his style. There he is 
classed with Amphicrates and Hegesias as one of those whose strained 
metaphors became ridiculous. This would seem to fix his position 
definitely so far as placing him within the somewhat indefinite 
boundaries of Asianism is concerned. But it is clearly impossible, as 
Schmid has pointed out, to assume, as at first sight we are tempted 
to do from this passage in Philodemus, that Asianism is the literary 
descendant of Isocrates. The difficulty will be cleared up, I think, 
if we bear in mind Philodemus' underlying thought that sophistic 
rhetoric, i.e., the art of writing epideictic orations, is quite separate 
from statesmanship. On this principle Isocrates and Matris are 
classed together simply because they are eminent examples of 
sophistic in the Epicurean sense. In so doing Philodemus passes no 
judgment on their style. In speaking of the "Isocratean tradition" 
or the "Isocratean school," we must be careful to define our terms. 

1 Berliner philologische Wochenschri/t, 1899, p. 235. 
'Matris, Ein Beitrag zur Quellenkunde Diodors, p. 25. 
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Beside the classification of Philodemus, by which Isocrates belongs 
with all epideictic orators, there are two elements in his teaching to 
be considered. He may be regarded simply as a stylist, the per- 
fecter of the style peculiarly adapted to epideictic oratory, in which 
case his influence is to be traced in the historians, in Cicero, and 
through him on the literature of Western Europe; or he may be con- 
sidered, as he considered himself, a teacher of something more than 
rhetoric, a complete philosophy of life. These different phases of 
Isocrates had different destinies. It was as a model of encomium and 
of style that he had his greatest influence in the centuries immediately 
following his death. The broader view of rhetoric as a universal 
discipline had to await its full appreciation in the first century b.c. in 
a movement which is reflected on more than one author of that 
period. 

We have one hint of the activity of the rhetorical schools along 
lines other than purely rhetorical instruction from ii. 35. 11: . . . . 
ol roiis vbfiovs Kal ras iroKireias yphtpovres tS>v <ro<j>i<TTa»>. Isocrates' 
course of instruction undoubtedly contained some study of the 
theory of government, and these N6juot and noXtreuu look like a 
continuation by the rhetoricians of the practice of Isocrates of 
broadening the scope of his instruction. 

Of imitators of his style we hear more. " Some imitate the style 
of Isocrates, others that of Thucydides," we read in i. 151. 19, 
which seems to refer to the Atticist revival of the first century. 
Philodemus mentions no names, and our information from other 
sources (e.g., Dionysius) is almost as meager; we may point to Crates 
of Tralles (Diog. Laert. IV. 23; cf. Blass, Griech. Bered., 101), who 
appears to be the only direct imitator of Isocrates of whom we know 
in this period. To this may be added the passage already quoted 
above, that there were at the most only two or three who imitated 
his style, and that it was doubtful whether there was a distinct 
Isocratean style. We must understand Philodemus to refer here 
to the lack of imitators among the orators. Of examples of his 
influence on historiography there could be no lack. 

Philodemus' estimate of Isocrates is distinctly unfavorable. His 
main thesis — that epideictic rhetoric, and that only, is subject to the 
rules of art — concedes, it is true, something to Isocrates; more 
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perhaps than we might expect from an Epicurean; he acknowledges 
the position of Isocrates as a master of encomium and, by implication, 
his influence on the historiography of Greece. But to grant this and 
nothing more is to deny the essential characteristics of Isocrates' 
teaching. For if eloquence is robbed of the privilege of guiding the 
destinies of nations the kernel is gone, and nothing but the empty 
shell remains. 

We may wonder why the Epicureans did not reject the rhetorical 
schools in their entirety instead of making a distinction between 
the art of writing and practical eloquence. The solution of this 
problem was indicated by Usener (Epicurea, XLII) and has been 
supplemented by Sudhaus. In all the philosophical schools there was 
a stylistic difference between esoteric and exoteric works, and even 
the Epicureans recognized the importance of literary form in works 
designed for the general public. So far, then, as study in the rhetorical 
schools tended to improve one's style it met with the approval of 
Epicurus, and no farther (cf. his words, Diog. Laert. x. 119: Kal 
avyypaufxaTa KaraKeiif/eiv ov iravriyvptlv 8i) . That he was attracted 
by the style of Isocrates we may safely conclude from the striking 
reminiscences of the orator's style in the Epistle to Menoeceus (cf. 
Sudhaus in Rh. Mus. XLVIII [1893], p. 337). His reason for adopt- 
ing Isocrates as his model may be found in the quotation from the 
Hepl faTOpucrjs in Diog. Laert. x. 13: acufy^s 5' fjv [Epicurus] ovtws 
ws net! ev rep Hepl prjropiKrjs a^ioi p.t]8kv fiXXo fj <ia4>T)veiav acrKetv. 
This clearness which Epicurus considered the sole virtue of style 
was the quality in which Isocrates surpassed all others: Dion. Hal. 
De Dem. 18 : Kadapevei re (17 'IcroKparovs X&jts) yap ei tis Kal aXKi), 
rots bvbp.acn Kal tt\v di&Keicrdv Igtiv d/cpi/^s, <f>avepa r' icrri Kal Kourij 
Kal ras tiiXkas aperas awdcras irepie'iX^ev, £1- Siv av p.a\i<TTa yivoiro 
SiaXeKTOs (Ta<t>rjs. Here we have a satisfactory explanation of the 
interest in Isocrates as a stylist. This is sufficient to account for 
the slight degree of favor accorded him by Philodemus. The 
main claims of Isocrates, however, whether put forward by himself 
or renewed by the rhetoricians of the first century, are vigorously 
combated. 
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